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Abstract 


The problems faced by refugees in Hong Kong are seldom reported and understood by the general 
population. Through Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, this preliminary report aims to explore the 
views of adult refugees on the support provided by the Hong Kong government, and whether 
these supports meet their basic and psychological needs or not. Purposive sampling method was 
used to recruit five adult refugees for an in-depth interview. Thematic analysis was used to 
analyze the transcripts of the interview. The results showed that the assistance from the 
government are able to meet their basic needs but not their psychological needs. Some express 
their psychological needs to move forward but feel helpless due to the policy that they are not 
permitted to find a job or study. It is suggested the government to revise the policy from a short- 
term to a long-term consideration, as many of them have been staying in Hong Kong for a long 
period of time, and some of them even have set up their own family in Hong Kong. 
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1. Introduction 


Under the influence of globalization, widespread conflicts such as wars and violations 
of human rights make the migration and refugee problem an international issue. According to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (2018), there were 70.8 million people forced to 
displace worldwide. The refugee problem is a rising and significant issue that also affects Hong 
Kong. As of August 2015, there are over 9,900 asylum seekers, over half of which belong to 
Pakistan, India and Bangladesh (Tinoco, 2015). The grant for asylum in Hong Kong is difficult, as 
there have been only 55 accepted claims since 2009 (Regan, 2016), while compared to the 27% of 
the average recognition rate for refugees, the recognition rate in Hong Kong is 0.16% (Tinoco, 
2015). 
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The government of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region of the People’s 
Republic of China (HKSAR) offers assistance towards the protection claimants via the Asylum 
Seeker and Torture Claimant Programme, which include asylum-seekers, refugees and torture 
claimants (ASRs). There are two separate systems to handle the application from ASRs, the first 
is immigration authorities and the second is UNHCR’s sub-office in Hong Kong SAR. The 
functions of the two systems seem to be overlapping and operating in parallel (Loper, 2010). 





¢ Most interviewees express their psychological needs to move forward. 
* Some interviewees feel helpless as they are not permitted to find a job or study. 


* The assistances from government should be revised to meet the long-term needs. 











In 2006, the Hong Kong SAR government established the non-governmental 
organization International Social Services to assist refugees in Hong Kong, under which they 
provided for their basic needs through the Asylum Seeker and Torture Claimant Programme (The 
Government of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region, 2017). The assistance consists of 
$1,200 for food, $1,500 in rent allowance and $500 for other utilities and transport (Vision First, 
2016). This is to meet their basic needs and prevent refugees from “sleeping on the street”, be 
“seriously hungry”, or being unable to “satisfy the most basic requirement of hygiene” (Legislative 
Council, Hong Kong SAR Government, 2015; Vision First, 2013). The aim is to “prevent a magnet 
effect” which could “have serious implications” on the sustainability of current support systems 
and immigration control” (Legislative Council, Hong Kong SAR Government, 2013). They are not 
allowed to work and are required to report to the Immigration Department every two months. 


The lack of a comprehensive programme in dealing with refugees by the Hong Kong 
SAR government may be due to their concern of creating a “magnet effect.” (Legislative Council, 
Hong Kong SAR Government, 2014), or receiving an overwhelming surge of refugees and its 
subsequent consequences. This can be related to the Vietnamese boat saga in the 1980s, in which 
the government spent “HK$8.7 billion in providing assistance to them” (Legislative Council, Hong 
Kong SAR Government, 2006). Furthermore, Hong Kong SAR government do not plan to extend 
the 1951 Refugee Convention to Hong Kong (Loper, 2010) as the government believes that the 
extending will trigger a drastic surge of asylum seekers, and thus insisting towards the United 
Nations Committee for Torture that the Hong Kong SAR government has a firm policy not to grant 
asylum (Security Bureau, Hong Kong SAR Government, 2009a, 2009b). Under the system, 
asylum seekers have challenged Hong Kong’s lack of adequate refugee policies and many, 
including several United Nations Human Rights bodies, have similarly criticized the government 
consistently, arguing that the city should ratify the relevant treaties, adopting a more “human- 
rights approach” in implementing policies (T. Cheung, 2016; Chiu, 2012). 


Under the current government assistance, refugees are allocated $1,500 in rent 
allowance, which is directly transferred to the landlords. However, the monthly rental allowance 
is not adjusted periodically to changes in inflation or Consumer Price Index (Refugee Concern 
Network, 2013a), leading to increasingly worse living conditions as the rental prices increases, 
especially as the city has one of the highest real estate costs worldwide (The Telegraph, 2020). 
Furthermore, these costs do not include miscellaneous expenses, such as electricity and water fees 
(Refugee Concern Network, 2013b). As such, this leads to a decline in housing conditions, as the 
rent allowance is deficient in guaranteeing affordable, secure, physically safe and habitable 
housing. 


Therefore, many refugees live in small and poorly furnished accommodations in low 
income districts, most of which are less than 50 square feet without any windows, air conditioning, 
or heaters, and many must also cook inside their rooms due to space limitations (Shum, 2011). 
According to the Refugee Concern Network (2013b), 76% of refugees have challenges with space 
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or physical accessibility. To pay for rent, they tend to support each other, pooling their rental 
allowances together. Furthermore, many Hong Kong residents are unwilling to rent rooms to 
‘foreigners’, as they are perceived as troublemakers (Shum, 2011). This is due to racial 
discrimination, cultural and language barriers, as well as a lack of HKID (Legislative Council, 
Hong Kong SAR Government, 2012). When refugees search for accommodation on their own, they 
encounter unpleasant attitudes and are asked to leave (Shum, 2011). 


Due to the knowledge of refugees and their conditions in the city is not very well- 
known amongst the general public, many citizens held a hostile perception towards refugees. 
According to a study conducted by the University of Hong Kong Public Opinion Programme, only 
4.7% of Hongkongers hold positive views towards asylum seekers and refugees, with those holding 
negative views stating that they made “society unsafe” and created a “disturbance in the 
community.”. In addition, the public have misinformed concepts about the asylum seekers and 
refugees in Hong Kong (K. Cheung, 2016). 


According to a report by Health in Action (n.d.), besides government assistance on 
rent, refugees are able to attend basic medical services at public hospitals with their fees waived. 
However, to do so, they must sign up their names on a list, seeking a waiver each time they need 
to access publicly-accessible medical services. Furthermore, other factors also hinder their access 
to basic healthcare. Apart from financial constraints, these include language barriers, cultural 
differences and a lack of awareness of health needs. As a result, this could lead to 
misunderstandings regarding the services available and information gaps about their medical 
condition (Refugee Concern Network, 2013b). 


In terms of food, refugees are given $1200 for their food and the food is prepared by 
the social welfare contractor based on the government’s contract, now refugees are given food 
coupons that can only be used at certain food retailers (Lee, 2015). In terms of education, the Hong 
Kong SAR government provides education for refugees under the age of 18, which is granted on a 
case-by-case basis (Carvalho, 2015), which is granted due to a variety of factors, including the 
likelihood that the student will be removed from Hong Kong. The refugee children are able to enter 
school when they are six years old (Carvalho, 2015). 


Apart from language barriers, cultural differences and financial problems can also 
cause difficulties for children and their parents. Despite the available financial assistance provided 
by the Student Financial Assistance Agency, the aid tends to arrive later in the school year, not in 
the beginning when costs are most significant (Refugee Concern Network, 2013b). Besides, 
refugees are unable to be employed according to the Immigration Ordinance. According to the 
Hong Kong SAR Government, they are legally treated as ‘overstayers’. Occasionally, they are 
allowed temporary permission to work by the Immigration Department discretionarily, but it is 
rarely granted in practice (Moy, 2013). If they are found working illegally, they are subjected to a 
maximum penalty of three years in prison with a $50,000 fine (Hong Kong Refugee Advice Centre, 
2013). However, to pay for utility charges and daily expenses, refugees work for licensed street 
hawkers by setting up hawker stalls, or illegally in Chungking Mansions (Mathews, 2007; Shum, 
2011). 


2. Aims of the study 


From the views of Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, besides basic needs, humans also have 
their psychological needs and self-fulfilment needs (McLeod, 2007). The basic needs are 
important to survive, such as the physiological and safety needs. The psychological needs are 
important to personal growth, such as love and esteem, and self-actualization is a being need. 
Being needs are different from the deficit needs that include the basic needs and psychological 
needs. Deficit needs are motivating factors that make people act in a certain direction, and the 
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people will not perform the action when their deficit needs are temporarily satisfied (Poston, 
2009). 


Based on the theory of Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, the Hong Kong SAR government’s 
policy towards refugees is more relevant to meet the basic needs without the consideration of their 
psychological needs. It can be expected that refugees are unable to occupy time meaningfully and 
productively (Refugee Concern Network, 2013b). A survey conducted by Saunders et al. (1998) 
which recruited 157 undergraduates from an Australian university have shown that respondents 
who are low in the levels of these five needs are more likely to have the problems of depression, 
anxiety and anger expression. 


Accordingly, this report aims to use Maslow’s hierarchy of needs as a framework to 
examine the extent that the policy meets the basic and psychological needs of refugees, and their 
responses to the policy. Through the findings of the report, NGOs and policy makers may design 
strategies to improve the basic and psychological needs of those refugees who have been staying 
in Hong Kong for a long time. 


3. Method 
3.1 Participants 


Five refugees were recruited for the interview. The number of interviewees falls within 
the recommended range that for those participants having a high level of knowledge and expertise 
in the specific area of research, four to five interviews would be sufficient (Bohari, Skitmore, Xia 
& Teo, 2017). Their demographic profiles were shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Profile of interviewees 








Interviewees Age Gender Nationality Staying In HK 
1 26-31 Male Sri Lanka 9 

2 32-48 Male Mumbai 7 

3 32-48 Male Cameroon 12 

4 26-31 Male Iran 7 years 

5 26-31 Female Ghana 6 years 





3.2 Interview questions 


Ten semi-structure questions were prepared for the interview. Four questions were to 
collect their demographic information, such as their age, gender, country of origin and the 
duration they have been in Hong Kong. Other six questions were to understand their physical 
conditions, such their living conditions (“how about your living conditions?”), healthcare (“How 
about healthcare?”), education (“Do you have the opportunity to work?”)and employment (“Do 
you have the opportunity to study?”); and their psychological conditions (“when you came here, 
how did you feel?”), and their views on government’s policies and assistance on refugees (“Can 
you tell me what you think about government assistance on refugees?”) 


3.3 Procedure 


Purposive sampling method was used to recruit the interviewees, that only adult 
refugees who had stayed in Hong Kong not less than one year were invited. Invitation email was 
sent to the managers of those NGOs based on the information collected from the internet. In the 
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invitation email, the aim of the interview was explained and a sample of interview questions was 
attached. Since no reply has been received in the first two weeks, a follow up email was resent to 
these organizations. A NGO has replied and agreed to arrange the interview. Five refugees 
accepted the interview. They were interviewed according to the date and time arranged by the 
NGO. Since some interviewees refused to record their interviews, their transcripts were prepared 
based on the notes taken during the interview. The duration of each interview is about 30 minutes. 


3.4 Data analysis 


The interview data analysis using the thematic process follows the five stages of 
qualitative analysis proposed by Miles and Huberman (Huberman & Miles, 2002). The first stage 
is to organize the data, followed by categorizing ideas and concepts, building themes in the data, 
validating the data and searching plausible explanations for the findings. While information 
obtained was analysed, extracted and conceptualized into categories and patterns, the 
relationships between the different categories were identified using codes which are labels 
assigned to the meaning of the descriptive information compiled (Glaser, 2001). 


4. Results 


Three themes were identified, which are financial needs, medical needs and 
psychological needs. 


4.1 Financial needs 


Most refugees received 3,000 HKD per month from the HK government (Interviewee 
1: “1,200 for food, and rent 1,500”). Most interviewees feel that the financial support for rent is 
not enough due to the high renting cost in Hong Kong (Interviewee 1: “That’s not enough. Because 
rent is getting high, and you have to pay more money’; Interviewee 3: “Where in Hong Kong can 
you find somewhere with that price?”). However, an interviewee mentioned that it can be due to 
the location that they stay (Interviewee2: “My family and I live in Yuen Long, where the rent is 
lower, so unlike some others I know, our living conditions are slightly better”). 


Besides rent, some mentioned the inconvenience of using food coupons as they can 
only use the coupon to buy food at certain shops (Interviewee 1: “You know the coupon? 
ParknShop coupon? And no any money, no any allowance, so we cannot buy what we want”) 
(Interviewee 3: “The food coupon, so difficult to use because you have 12 coupons of 100. And you 
can only go to supermarket and buy things for $100. If you only want bread, or if you only want 
vegetables, because you cannot just buy both things, and you can’t use it straight away”), 
(Interviewee 3: “The freshness of the food, is you know, broken. Because most of us don’t have 
fridge to keep the food”). 


4.2 Medical needs 


Besides financial issues, some interviewees also mentioned the inconvenience of 
medical care, such as a long queue (Interviewee 4: “I had this severe pain [in my stomach], but 
when I went to visit a clinic, I was told to wait for 3 and a half years. Three and a half years. And 
when I saw a doctor, after 3 and a half years of waiting, he told me to wait another one and a half 
years to check up”), (Interviewee 1: “it takes a very long time, because you are there sick, but you 
have to line up at the welfare department, for them to give you to give you the money for you to 
pay. So with that waiver, you just have to take it now to the officer. So it’s difficult, you know? If 
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we have money, we can go to the hospital like everyone”). However, a refugee hold a neutral view 
on it (Interviewee 5: “I think it’s not good, but not too bad also”). 


4.3 Psychological needs 


Most refugees mentioned their need to work (Interviewee 1: “If government give me 
job, I can do job. But not allowed here, to do jobs. Not allowed. Give me a chance, I will be happy. 
More happy”), and the need to study (Interviewee 2: “I think the government should give us a 
chance to study- It’s very important for our future. Many of us here are professionals, but the 
government doesn’t give us a chance to work and contribute. Even if we want to study more, we 
cannot”), (Interviewee 3: “if the government gives us training we can be used in a kind of specific 
place, in a specific way, you know? That way we can be independent, we can serve by ourselves- 
How we can be independent we are not really independent ourselves?”). Some show helpless 
feelings (Interviewee 4: “Why the person’s trapped in Hong Kong, no permission to work, no 
permission to study, no permission to contribute to society in anyway...”) and worry about the 
future of their children (Interviewee 5: “Even though some children can go to school, all cannot go 
to university”), (Interviewee 2: “I am a family man and I also worry about my daughter [Pauses] 
She wants to be a doctor, but the government only provides education for those under 18. She can’t 
go to study further, she can’t go to university, she can’t work. What will happen to her? What is in 
her future?”). Nonetheless, a refugee feels better with the current situation (Interviewee 2: “I worry 
about the future of my daughter, and about our family, but it’s better... We are safe here, and that’s 
what matters the most to me”). 


Most refugees are closely attached to church (Interviewee 2: “I volunteer in this 
church... I come here every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sunday... Every day 
except Saturday, because it doesn’t open”). From the church, they are not only able to get financial 
support (Interviewee 1: “That’s not enough. Because rent is getting high, and you have to pay more 
money. The church helps me every month”) and knowledge (Interviewee 3: “this bible college, 
accepted my, my uh application, and allow me to just come and sit down in the classroom and 
listen to the teachings like any other student.”), but also psychological support (Interviewee 3: 
“because I know the love of God is so big, is so precious, at this church, we can feel it, to be full of 
it, because without it, you cannot stay like this for 12 years.”), (Interviewee 2: “before I scared. 
First time. Because I don’t know these people, I don’t know this country, I don’t know anybody... 
Yeah, but when I came to church, I have many friends”) (Interviewee 3: “The church service, I am 
helping for the translation. I am happy... I am useful in my community, to encourage them, I am 
encouraging them, I am helping them”). 


5. Discussion 


This study aims to use Maslow’s hierarchy of needs as a framework to understand 
whether the Hong Kong government policy toward refugees is able to meet the biological and 
psychological needs of adult refugees in Hong Kong, and their responses to the policy. Five 
refugees were interviewed by using the purposive sampling method, that only those who are a 
refugee, age above 21 and have stayed in Hong Kong over one year were invited. 


For the basic needs, most interviewees feel the financial assistance from the 
government is not enough, as 1,500 HKD is not enough for their rent due to the high rent in HK, 
except one refugee who feels acceptable as he stayed in a remote area. In addition, most 
interviewees feel the use of food coupons is not convenient as they can only buy food at certain 
food retailers and each time, they need to buy food to meet the amount of each coupon, which is 
100 HKD per coupon. They are able to receive medical care, but need to queue for a long time at 
the welfare department to get waived for clinic charge. 
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For the psychological needs, most of them would like to work and study, so that they 
can earn more money, to improve themselves, and to make a contribution to society. However, 
due to the policy, they are not able to work or to study. Even though a refugee child who is below 
18 years old is allowed to study at a primary or a secondary school, but not at a university. 


Church is an important resource for these refugees. Besides financial support, the 
church also provides important psychological support for these refugees, as these refugees are able 
to get conform and self-worth by assisting the church to serve the community. However, as it 
should be noted that as these interviewees are recommended by a Christian organization that 
assists refugees, it should not be overgeneralized to all the Church. 


In conclusion, we can find that the basic needs of refugees in Hong Kong are covered 
in the policy of the Hong Kong SAR government. In addition, the right of education among child 
refugees is also included in the policy. However, it seems that most interviewees have negative 
attitudes toward the policy. These findings are consistent with a cross-sectional study conducted 
by Wong et al. (2017) who survey 374 African ASRs aged 18 years or above in Hong Kong. They 
found that over 70% of respondents reported problems for their needs in food, housing and 
medical services, and the problems of medical services are associated with their depression. 


The current findings reveal the current measure is only designed for a short-term 
instead of a long-term plan, even though some refugees have been staying in Hong Kong for a 
number of years. The lack of consideration of the psychological needs of refugees may increase 
their chance of depression, anxiety and anger expression (Saunders et al., 1998; Wong et al., 2017), 
which may become a social problem in the foreseeable future. 


Without appropriate strategies to meet the psychological needs of refugees, some may 
be forced to endure a risky life to improve their conditions. Furthermore, without a proper plan 
for the future of refugee children, they may also become problematic teenagers who hold a negative 
or hostile attitude towards Hongkongers. In addition, they would face the same situation as the 
adult refugees’ experience, that they can’t move forward and can only be trapped in the situation 
without a future for them and their children. 


While it is understandable that the Hong Kong SAR government would want to 
prevent the ‘magnet effect’ of refugees and the subsequent burden due to being a small city with 
the highest population density worldwide, the government should provide new and fair policies 
that do not neglect the psychological needs of refugees in Hong Kong. The Hong Kong SAR 
government may support NGOs and religious organizations to provide a more systematic 
programme for the needs of extra income and education among the refugees. The status of 
refugees does not define who they are, as some of them were a contributor to their societies: a 
lawyer, doctor, teacher, a pastor, before they were forced to flee. Therefore, the influx of refugees 
could be beneficial to the society as a whole as well, integrating different thoughts and perceptions 
from different parts of the globe, becoming a multicultural society that could develop the image of 
Hong Kong internationally. 


Nonetheless, the interpretation of the findings should be cautioned due to the small 
numbers of interviewees in this study. The findings may not be able to generalize to all refugees in 
Hong Kong SAR. Nonetheless, the preliminary findings of the current interview provide some 
information that is worth further examination. Future study can recruit more refugees to examine 
the robustness of the findings, and to use a quantitative method to examine the extent that the 
findings can be generalised. Moreover, future studies may recruit more refugees from different 
demographic backgrounds to further examine their differences, such as any different views from 
genders, ages, religions and country of origins. 
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